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their legend, in a mysterious and supernatural manner.
The prophet had wavered between Jerusalem and Mecca
as the Kebla of prayer for his disciples. The great
religious ancestor of the Jews was also that of the Arabs;
the holy men and prophets of Israel were held in honour
by the new faith; the Koran admitted the supreme
sanctity, though not the divinity, of Jesus. On the sur-
render of Jerusalem to the Caliph Omar, Christianity
was allowed to perform all its rites though shorn of their
pomp and publicity.6 Their bells might no longer peal
over the city; their processions were forbidden; they
were to allow without resistance the conversion of Chris-
tians to Islarnism; to keep themselves distinct by name,
dress, and language; to pay tribute and to acknowledge
the sovereign power of the Caliph. They were con-
strained to behold the mosque of Omar usurp the site of
the ancient Temple of Jerusalem. Yet pilgrimage was
not as the worship of images to those stern. Iconoclasts.
It was a part of religion so common with their own
belief, that they were rather disposed to respect than to
despise this mark of attachment in the Christians to
their own prophet. The pious, therefore, soon began
to flock again in undiminished numbers to Mohammedan
as to Christian Jerusalem.

In the plan of his great Christian Empire Charlemagne
threw the shadow of his protection over the Christians
in the remotest parts of the world. Not merely did he
assist the churches in Syria with large alms, he entered
into treaties for their protection with the Mohammedan
rulers. In his amicable intercourse with Haroun Al-
Raschid, the courteous Caliph bestowed on him no gift
more precious than the keys of the holy sepulchre. At

'"hey might not speak Arabic, the holy language.    Compare vol. ii. p. 21U